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view. From that point of view, and quite justly, his whole thesis 
could be criticised as resting on too abstract a definition of reason. 
And in spite of scholarship and acuteness, there is a great deal of 
repetition in the treatment; illustration of a theory does not need to 
be carried through several centuries in order to make the theory 
clear. As to the negative result, the return to the flux of immediacy, 
we can but say that even if it were absolutely demonstrated, we hu- 
man beings could not help believing in our objective laws and prin- 
ciples. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Yale University. 

Volonte et Conscience. Par Percival Frutiger. Paris, Felix Alcan, 

1920. — pp. vi, 472. 

This essay in spiritual monism, as the author calls his work, con- 
sists of two parts. Part one is a critical assault on dualism. Its 
purpose is to show, by a rapid historical survey, that all the methods 
hitherto proposed for dealing with the antinomy between spirit and 
matter are defective. The reality of spirit may be denied, as with 
Haeckel; or that of matter, as with Berkeley and Fichte. The co- 
existence of both terms may be accepted as in Cartesianism, or differ- 
ently (but no less unintelligibly), as in Hegelianism. Between these 
representative types M. Frutiger distinguishes various transitional 
forms. He would be the last to claim novelty for his criticism in 
this part of the work. Its value lies in the arrangement of the 
material and the vigour and clearness with which it is presented. 
The negative conclusion which emerges from this survey is that in 
all the cases examined "on accepte l'antinomie comme un fait, et 
fon se propose seulement de la surrrionter d'une f a^on ou de l'autre " 
(p. 446). This leads naturally to the formulation of the principle 
underlying the constructive work of the second part. " II se pourrait 
en effet qu'il n'y eut pas deux termes opposes, l'un positif, l'autre 
negatif, comme si le terme negatif etait aussi reel que le terme 
positif, mais que seule la these fut reelle, et que ce que nous 
prenons pour Fantithese fut simplement Fattenuation, l'affaiblissement 
de la these "(p. 447). The dualism of matter and spirit rests on the 
assumption that extension, and inertia are two irreducible properties 
of matter with which spirit can have nothing in common. Ex- 
tension, however, can easily be shown to be purely subjective by 
arguments which the author admits are familiar but whose importance 
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be thinks has been neglected. Matter is no more really extended 
than it is really coloured. Cancel, then, the antithesis between the 
extended and the unextended and you remove "le principal point 
d'appui du dualisme." The insufficiency of mechanism and of all 
quantitative explanation is exposed at the same time. 

As for inertia: an absolutely passive substance is inconceivable, 
and even if there were such a substance it would be impossible for 
it to be acted on by force. 

So far we have merely negations. Are we to conclude, as seems 
inevitable, that matter as it really is in itself is unknowable? No; 
for we know that it exists and we know it also immediately as cause, 
activity. This interpretation is confirmed by modern scientific the- 
ories of matter. However it is our own nature that is best known 
to us: we have an immediate and intuitive knowledge of ourselves 
as active, conscious and free. Since, in an earlier part of the work, 
the continuity of all that exists has been established, we may legiti- 
mately extend our knowledge of matter by analogy with what we 
know of the self. " Ce qu'il y a en nous de plus profond, de moins 
phenomenal, peut seul nous donner la clef du probleme meta- 
physique" (p. 449). Philosophy becomes, in the words quoted from 
Fouillee, 'une psychologie etendue a l'univers." 

The resulting picture of the universe is, in its main features, fa- 
miliar. Pure matter is "un fantome qui s'evanouira au moment ou. 
Ton croira la saisir." What we call matter is not the antithesis of 
spirit but its degradation. Everywhere there is some degree of 
freedom and spontaneity. The universe is a progressive realisation 
of new and continuously higher forms of existence, a process whose 
direction is determined not by quantitative but by qualitative stand- 
ards, not by increase in complexity but by growth in intelligence, 
in will and in freedom. 

The preceding account is offered merely as an indication of M. 
Frutiger's methods and conclusions. Slight as it is, there is yet 
hardly a statement in it that is not likely to evoke questions or 
controversy leading out to the metaphysical deeps, upon which re- 
viewers should not adventure. I shall confine myself, therefore, to 
a few general comments upon the work as a whole. 

The author quotes a saying of Ernest Naville's : " Toute philosophic 
est un essai de monisme. . . . Chercher l'unite, c'est la source des 
grands decouverts de la raison; la chercher trop vite ou trop bas, 
c'est l'origine des principaux ecarts de la pensee." He has obviously 
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not sought his monism 'trop bas,' but he can hardly escape the 
judgment, 'trop vite.' The haste is shown less in the superstruc- 
ture than in the foundations. His argument really rests on a number 
of dubious assumptions whose truth hie takes for granted either be- 
cause it is self-evident or because it is generally admitted. Thus 
we are told (p. 221) that the relativity of sense knowledge "est 
maintenant une verite universellement reconnue en philosophic," and 
then this truth is taken to mean that all the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter are subjective and that the information received 
through the senses has only a 'symbolic' value. Thlis poisonous 
epistemology naturally leads to such consequences as the wildly in- 
consistent statement that "il est facile de se convaincre qu'en 
realite nos sensations sont dans les centres nerveux " (p. 222, italics 
mine). But whatever the worth of the doctrine, it is strange to find 
it taken as an obvious starting point without even a passing recog- 
nition of the theories of realism. 

Or one may take the author's theory that knowledge of the self 
is direct and certain. It appears in repeated statements that we 
know ourselves immediately to be free, to be conscious and to be 
active. For example, " l'experience interne nous apprend, contraire- 
ment aux theories intellectualistes, que l'essence du moi consiste dans 
Taction et . . . dans l'effort" (p. 270). Remembering, perhaps, Mr. 
Bradley's speculative agonies over 'the experience of activity' one 
is either dazed by such dogmatic fulminations or, if used to such 
things, one murmurs ' Important if true ! ' and passes on. 

One more example. Matter, writes M. Frutiger, " est une cause 
de sensations: voila ce que le metaphysicien le plus prudent peut 
avancer sans crainte de se fourvoyer. . . . Cette definition est 
modeste sans doute, mais elle presente le maximum de certitude ..." 
(pp. 273, 274). Happy prudent philosophers! Sua si bona norint! 

Other illustrations could be given of this way of treating as simple 
and obvious truths propositions which are neither; but these, which 
touch on some of the critical passages in the argument, are enough 
to explain and justify the opinion that the author's monism is a 
precarious structure; and it is precarious because he is precipitate. 

The later portions of the book which are concerned with the 
nature of God, with His relation to the world and with the problem 
of freedom call for no special comment, because, in spite of the au- 
thor's conviction that he has struck out a new synthesis of the One 
and the Many, he has not really lightened our darkness. At the 
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crucial points in the argument he falls back on the old dodges. 
Priority is taken now in its temporal now in its logical sense. The 
relation between the finite and the infinite is interpreted at one time 
as dependence (pp. 368-9), at another as that of creature to creator 
(p. 424), as suits the argument. And that blessed word 'point-of- 
view,' or 'aspect,' is invoked to dispose of the problem of evil thus: 
"Au point de vue de l'absolu, le mal n'existe ni en puissance ni en 
acte, car Dieu lui-meme est parfait. . . . Au point de vue du relatif, 
le mal existe incontestablement, mais comme un phenomene con- 
tingent et accidental" (p. 430). I prefer to raise a question about 
the general value of a theory of panpsychism such as we find in 
the present work. 

M. Frutiger contends that in a universe so interpreted, morality and 
religion can breathe more freely; but he has overlooked a most 
serious objection. The value of the ordinary conception of a realm 
of ' dead matter ' surrounding us is that it gives us a world indefinitely 
plastic, indefinitely usable. Matter represents the medium for self-ex- 
pression, the conditions of experiment, the opportunity for command. 
Put me in a world where all is in some sense (however obscure) spirit, 
where everywhere there is some degree of liberty and spontaneity, and 
you embarrass me strangely. Now I no longer feel free to treat any 
part of the material world merely as means. The coal for the furnace, 
the stone that goes into our houses, the steel that goes into our 
machines — these are now, after some mysterious fashion, my own 
kith and kin. I must treat them differently now. But how? To 
that question the panpsychist gives no answer' — in which case I have 
simply been robbed of a vitally important conception of matter; or 
else he defines the amount of freedom and spontaneity in the ma- 
terial world so that it is always less than the amount required to 
make any practical difference — in which case the dispute is merely 
about terms and this freedom and spontaneity are metaphysical 
luxuries. 

In general, then, one may fairly say that the value of this work 
does not consist, as the author thinks it does, in any positive con- 
tribution towards the solution of the major problems of metaphysics. 
Its value lies elsewhere : in this, that it offers a classification of these 
problems and of the historical solutions from one point of view — that 
of the panpsychist. Here its merits are indisputable. The author's 
command of his historical material is assured; his analyses and criti- 
cisms bring into relief the great systems of Plato, Aristotle, Des- 
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cartes, Leibniz, Kant and many lesser ones. The book as a whole 
produces a vivid impression of the persistence of the philosophic 
problem and of the unity, beneath all divergence, of philosophic 
thought. 

Since the author is a Frenchman it is perhaps hardly necessary to 
add that the work is a model of form. The style is fluent and 
clear and marked throughout by a beautiful precision and economy 
of statement. 

Charles A. Bennett. 
Yale University. 



